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DEDICATORY  SPEECH  BY  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 


Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation — or  any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated — 
can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  are 
met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  con- 
secrate, we  cannot  hallow,  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far 
above  our  power  to  add  or  to  detract.  * 

The  world  will  very  little  note  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here ;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated,  here,  to  the 
unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  the  nation 
shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people^  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
<*£,    shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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Men  and  Things 

A  Veteran  Reporter's 
Lincoln  Recollections 

REMINISCENCES  of  Joseph  I. 
Gilbert,  a  Philadelphia  newspa- 
per reporter  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  might  well  be  titled  "Glimp- 
ses of  America's  Great,"  for  his  ex- 
periences were  such  as  befall  few. 

He  reported  virtually  all  of  Lin- 
coln's speeches  during  the  time  he  oc- 
cupied the  White  House;  toured  the 
country  on  the  campaign  trip  of 
James  G.  Blaine;  reported  committee 
hearings  and  sessions  of  Congress 
during  the  Tilden-Hayes  controversy; 
and  at  one  time  or  another  talked  with 
or  took  dictation  from  General  Grant, 
Andrew  Johnson,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  James  A.  Garfield 
and  William  McKinley. 

And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  he 
attended  and  reported  sessions  of  the 
military  court  which  tried  the  con- 
spirators in  Lincoln's  assassination. 

Mr.  Gilbert  attended  old  Central 
High  School  ,and  learned  shorthand 
there,  later  becoming  one  of  the  first 
stenographers  in  the  employ  of  the 
old  Associated  Press. 

In  1917,  long  years  after  the  inci- 
dents related,  he  dictated  his  recol- 
lections to  a  daughter,  but  the  notes 
were  not  transcribed  until  several 
months  ago  by  another  daughter,  Mrs. 
Agnes  Molloy,  a  stenographer  in  the 
District  Attorney's  office.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's death  occurred  in  1924,  when 
he  was  eighty-three  years  of  age. 

Lincoln  Easy  to  Report 

Lincoln  was  the  easiest  to  report 
among  all  the  public  speakers  Mr.  Gil- 
bert encountered.  "His  lucid  think- 
ing  and   distinct   articulation — quali- 


ties in  a  speaker  which  most  delight 
a  reporter — and  his  natural,  unaffect- 
ed style  of  delivery,  made  him  the 
orator  par  excellence  for  a  shorthand 
novice  like  myself."  he  said. 

Mr.  Gilbert  reported  Lincoln's 
speech  at  Independence  Hall  as  the 
President-elect  was  en  route  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  inauguration;  accom- 
panied the  official  party  to  Harris- 
burg,  reporting  the  addresses  there, 
and  then  went  on  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

In  the  light  of  later  events,  the  In- 
dependence Hall  address  gained  new 
significance.  There,  Lincoln  said:  "I 
have  never  had  a  feeling  politically 
that  did  not  spring  from  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  gave  not  alone  liberty  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope  to 
all  the  world  for  all  future  time.  If 
the  country  cannot  be  saved  without 
giving  up  that  principle,  I  would  rath- 
er be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than 
surrender  it." 

A  change  in  schedule,  because  of  re- 
port of  a  plan  to  attack  Lincoln,  took 
him  to  the  Jones  Hotel,  where  he 
made  his  final  speech  in  Harrisburg. 
Mr.  Gilbert  reports:  "I  arrived  at  the 
hotel  too  late  to  reach  the  President's 
side  and,  being  in  the  street  and  jos- 
tled in  the  crowd,  was  taking  notes 
under  difficulties  when  Lincoln,  ob- 
serving my  predicament,  deliberate- 
ly paused  in  his  speech  and  waited  un- 
til I  had  adjusted  my  book  on  the  back 
of  a  man  in  front  of  me,  after  which 
he  again  began  his  speech  and  repeat- 
ed an  unfinished  sentence." 

The  Gettysburg  Address 

The  reporter  represented  the  As- 
sociated Press  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  famous  Gettysburg  Address.  In 
his  account  of  it,  Mr.  Gilbert  throws 
interesting  light  on  the  President's 
own    interpretation    of    his    closing 
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ing  to  hold  it  if  counted  in  or  placed 
there  by  any  fraud.' " 

President  Andrew  Johnson  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gilbert  as  "notorious 
for  his  muddlpd  and  incoherent  at- 
tempts at  oratory."  The  President  had 
declined  the  support  of  Colonel  For- 
ney's newspapers,  for  which  Mr.  Gil- 
bert worked,  and  ignored  the  Colonel 
with  a  sneer  that  he  wasn't  "wasting 
powder  on  dead  ducks."  In  retalia- 
tion, the  incoherent  speeches  were 
published  verbatim. 


words.  He  says:  "The  closing  words 
of  the  Address — now  one  of  the  most 
cherished  sayings  of  the  martyr  Pres- 
ident— 'that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth,'  are  usually 
quoted  by  orators  with  equal  empha- 
sis on  'of,'  'by'  and  'for.'  This  pronun- 
ciation seems  to  be  misplaced,  and  as 
to  the  first  preposition,  meaningless. 
All  governments,  free  or  despotic,  are 
of  the  people  in  the  sense  that  the  peo- 
ple are  the  objects  of  government. 
Lincoln's  appeal  was  manifestly  to 
save  a  government  which  was  the 
choice  of  the  masses,  conducted  by 
them  and  administered  for  their  bene- 
fit, as  distinguished  from  one  in  which 
the  classes  were  supreme.  This  mean- 
ing is  expressed  by  laying  stress  upon 
the  words,  'the  people.'  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  President  emphasized 
these  words  but,  after  fifty-four  years, 
I  cannot  speak  from  actual  recollec- 
tion. It  is  improbable  that  any  of  his 
hearers  noticed  his  pronunciation." 

In  his  account  of  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators  in  Lincoln's  death,  Mr. 
Gilbert  writes:  "The  trial  was  a  one- 
sided affair,  the  accused  not  being 
permitted  to  open  their  mouths  or  call 
witnesses;  and  as  four  of  them  were 
hanged  forthwith  and  it  was  after- 
wards established  that  the  other  four 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assassina- 
tion, the  judgments  of  the  military 
court  may  be  said  to  have  been  at 
least  peculiar." 

Tilden-Hayes  Contest 

It  was  at  the  Centennial  here,  on 
November  10,  1876,  that  President 
Grant  handed  to  Mr.  Gilbert  his  fa- 
mous message  on  the  Tilden-Hayes 
election  contest.  Mr.  Gilbert  recounts 
the  event  thus: 

"Public  feeling  was  more  violently 
and  deeply  stirred  than  at  any  time 
since  the  rising  of  the  curtain  on  the 
bloody  drama  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
the  large  cities,  the  intense  strain  on 
the  public  sensibilities  was  manifest 
in  the  crowds  around  newspaper 
offices  and  partisan  headquarters; 
185  electoral  votes  were  needed  for 
an  election,  and  the  undisputed  re- 
turns gave  Governor  Tilden  184.  Not 
included  in  the  count  were  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina — nom- 
inally Democratic  States,  but  then  un- 
der military  control — which  were 
claimed  by  the  leaders  and  partisan 
journals  on  both  sides.  Any  one  of 
the  three  would  have  elected  Tilden, 
and  all  three  were  needed  to  elect 
Hayes. 

"This  was  the  situation  when  Presi- 
dent Grant,  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
Exposition  grounds  to  officiate  in  the 
exercises  of  closing  day,  conferred 
with  Secretary  of  War  Cameron  and 
wrote  the  telegram  he  gave  me.  It 
was  addressed  to  Lieutenant  General 
Sherman  and,  after  directing  a  con- 
centration of  troops  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  declared:  'No  man  worthy  of 
the  office  of  President  should  be  will- 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Gettysburg. 
We  reprint  the  admirable  and  touching  address 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  made  at  the  consecration  of 
the  Gettysburg  Cemetery,  Nov.  19th,  1868 : 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived:  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resid- 
ing place  for  tnose  who  here  gave  up  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense 
we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot,  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground. 

The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add 
or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  re- 
member, what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  tlius  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  lull  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain,  that  this  nation,  under  Ood,  shall 
have  anew  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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The  Epworth  Herald,  June  17,  1922. 


day! 


Hints  to  the  Leader 


The  Gettysburg  Address  should  be 
studied,  and  below  we  print  the  most 
widely  approved  version  of  that  great 
oration.  In  the  way  of  estimates,  we 
reprint  the  famous  tribute  by  the  Lon- 
don magazine  Punch  and  a  special  ap- 
preciation by  the  Rev.  Frank  T.  Bell  of 
Bellwood,  Pa.  But  in  these  days  when 
many  people  who  think  themselves 
patriots  are  claiming  the  right  to  obey 
only  the  laws  of  their  liking,  particular 
attention  is  called  to  the  striking  utter- 
ance of  Mr.  Lincoln's  which  is  printed 
in  boldface  type  and  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter column  on  this  page. 

Each  of  these  four  special  selections 
should  be  read  or  reviewed  in  the  meet- 
ing of  July  2,  and  discussion  invited  on 
any  related  issues  of  the  present  day. 
The  leader  of  the  meeting  should  look 
for  The  Epworth  Herald  of  July  1 
which  will  be  a  special  patriotic  number 
with  a  front  cover  showing  Lincoln,  giv- 
ing the  total  abstinence  pledge  to  the 
boy  Breckenridge  and  a  special  article 
on  patriotism  bv  Dr.  Ernest  Fremont 
Tittle. 

The  Gettysburg  Address 

Mr.   Nicolay,   secretary    to   President 
Lincoln,  who  sat  within  a  few  feet  of 
the    President    when    he    delivered    the 
oration   at   Gettysburg,   says   that   Mr.  S     3 
Lincoln    did    not    read    from    his,  manu-  j 
script.      Consequently    students    to-day 
BayTnat  the  best  authority  as  to  what 
the  speaker  actually  said  is  not  the  fac- 
simile manuscript  but  the  stenographic 
report   made   by   Mr.    Charles    Hale,    a         1  I 
newspaper  correspondent.      It  follows :  "F  *  I  \ 
Four-score     and     seven    years     ago    our ! 
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fathers   brought    forth   upon    this   continent.  ;  . 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  were 
created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation, 
so  conceived  and'dedicated,  can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  it  as  fne  final -resting  place  of  those  who 
have  given  their  ^ives  that  that  nation  might 
live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate, 
we    cannot    consecrate,    we    cannot    hallow,  ! 
this    ground.     The   brave   men,    living    and  ! 
dead,  who  struggled  here  have -consecrated-l  ^aJLLtw-^*' 
it,  far   above  our  power  to  add  or  to  de- 
tract. 

The  world  will  very  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here;  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

It  is.ior  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  ded- 
icated here,  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is, 
rather,  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us;  that  from 
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these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  de- 
votion to  that  cause  for  which  they  here 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  th*t  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall, 
under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 
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*  instead  of   "they"   I  had   copied   "it"  which  must  have  been  my  mistake.    I  will   not 
be  able  to  verify  this  for   sometime. 


The  Hastings  Conserver.  Hastings,   Dakota  County,   Minnesota,   Tuesday,   Dec.   1,  1863 

The  .Gettysburg  Consecration 

It  is  estimated  that   from  30,000to  50,000  people  were  present  on  Thursday  of  last 
week  at  the  consecration  of  the  cemetery  of  those  who   fell  in  battle  for  the  Union 
at  Gettsyburg  in  last  July.    The  oration     of  Fdward  Everett  occupied  two  hour3  in  its 
delivery.   The  President  made  a  few  remarks  which  are  reported  by  telegraph  as  follows. 

Four   score  and    seven  years  ago,   our  fathers  established  upon  this  continent  a  gov- 
ernment conceived  in  liberty   and  dedicated   to  the   fundamental   principle  that  all  man- 
kind  are  created  equal  by  a  good  rjod    (applause),    and  now  we  are  engaged   in  a  great 
contest.  We  are  contesting  the  question  whether  the  nation,   or  any   nation  so   conceived, 
so  dedicated,    can  long  remain.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  the  war.   We  are 
met  here  to  dedicate  a  portion  of   that  field  as  the  final   resting  place  of  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  that  nation,   that  it  might  live.    It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we   should   do   this.    But  in  a  larger   sense,   we  cannot  dedicate,   we  can- 
not hallow  this  ground.   The  brave  men  lying  dead  who   struggled  here,   have  consecrated 

it   far  above  our  poor  power   to  add  or  to  detract.    The  world  will  little  heed,    nor 

* 

long  remember,  what  we  say  here;   but  it  will  not   forget  what  they  did  here  (immense 
applause)    jt  is  for  us,  rather,    the  living,    to  be  dedicated  here  to   the  unfinished 
work   that  they  have  thus  far   30  nobly  carried   forward.    It  i3  rather  for  U3  here   to 
be  dedicated  to   the  great  task  remaining  before  us:    for  us  to  renew  our  devotion  to 
that   cause     for  which  they  gave  the   full  measure  of   their  devotion.   Here  let  us  re- 
solve that  what  they  have  done  shall   not  have  been  done  in  vain.    That  the  nation, 
shall  under  God,   have  a  new  birth.    That  the  government   the  people  founded,   by   the 
people   shall   not  perish. 
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Remarks'  at  Gettysburg 


By  RUTH  THOMPSON 

THE  Hastings  Conseryer,  Dec. 

1,  1863,  a  copy  of  which  I 
saw  the  other  day  in  a  friend's 
home,  contained  a  news  item 
which  made  me  feel  that  "1 
was  there." 

The  account  appearing  on 
the  front  page  of  this  old  Da- 
kota county  newspaper,  under 
the  headline,  "The  Gettysburg 
Consecration,"    reads: 

"It  is   estimated   that   from 
30,000   to   50,000    people    were 
present  on  Thursday  last  week 
at  the  consecration  of  the  cemetery  of  those  who 
fell  in  battle  for  the  Union  at  Gettysburg  in  last 
July.     The  oration  of  Edward  Everett  occupied 
over  two  hours  in  its  delivery. 

"The  President  made  a  few  remarks  which  are 
reported  by  telegraph  as  follows:  (Note  the  dif- 
ference in  wording  from  the  classic  form  of 
the  address  which  we  all  know  so  well,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  inaccurate  copying  and  telegraphic 
transmission.) 

"  'Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers 
established  upon  this  continent  a  government 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  funda- 
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mental  principle  that  all  mankind  are  createc 
equal  by  a  good  God  (applause),  and  now  wt 
are  engaged  in  a  great  contest.  We  are  con- 
testing the  question  whether  the  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived,  so  dedicated,  can  long  re- 
main. We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  the 
war.  We  are  met  here  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  the  final  resting  place  of  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  that  nation,  that  it 
might  live. 

"  'It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  But,  In  a  larger  sense  we  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men  lying  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add 
or  to  detract.  The  world  will  little  heed,  nor 
long  remember,  what  we  say  here;  but  it  will 
not  forget  what  they  did  here  (immense  ap- 
plause). 

"  'It  is  for  us  rather,  the  living,  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  carried  forward.  It  is  rather  for 
us  here  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us;  for  us  to  renew  our  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  full  measure 
of  their  devotion. 

"  'Here  let  us  resolve  that  what  they  have  done 
shall  not  have  done  In  vain.  That  the  nation 
shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth.  That  the 
government  the  people  founded,  by  the  people 
shall  not  perish.'  " 

Another  Lincoln  Item  with  a  Minnesota  con- 
nection appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Daily 
Morning  Chronicle,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  22, 
1865,  directly  after  the  description  of  Lincoln's 
funeral.  The  letter  was  written  from  Fort  War- 
ren, April  17,  1865,  by  J.  R.  Jones,  Confederate 
general  under  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  to  Senator 
Alexander  Ramsey  of  Minnesota.  It  was  printed 
under  the  heading:  "A  Rebel  General's  Opinion 
•of  the  President's  Assassination."  It  reads,  in 
part: 

"No  event  in  my  life  has  given  me  a  greater 
shock  than  the  announcement  of  the  terrible 
and  infamous  assassination  of  the  President. 
Aside  from  the  great  crime,  which  I  cannot  con- 
template without  feelings  of  abhorrence  and  in- 
dignation, no  greater  calamity  could  have  be- 
fallen our  country  when  our  minds  and  hearts 
were  looking  for  speedy  peace.  I  say  our  coun- 
try, for  I  now  feel  that  the  people  of  my  state 
will  condemn  the  crime  and  bitterly  feel  the 
calamity. 

"I  trust  in  God  that  no  respectable  southern 
man,  when  all  is  brought  to  light,  will  be  found 
in  any  way  accessory  to  the  hellish  crime,  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  all  will  feel  the  utter 
abhorrence  of  the  act  which  it  merits  from  all 
men.  Your  kindness  and  courtesy  to  me  Induce 
me  to  assure  you  of  my  feelings  in  this  hour  of 
our  nation's  calamity.  With  feelings  of  gratitude, 
I  am,  truly,  your  obedient  servant. 

—  J.  R.  JONES." 
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